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FOREWORD 


During  the  latter  part  of  1955  t^ie  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  financial  participation  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, asked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  undertake  the  first  nation-wide  survey  of  personnel 
in  agencies  providing  services  for  blind  persons.  When  the  Bureau’s 
report  was  distributed,  it  brought  home  to  all  of  us,  more  keenly  than 
ever,  the  realization  that  workers  for  the  blind  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  a country-store  or  crossroads  type  of  operation.  There  are  4,500  pro- 
fessional, technical  and  administrative  workers  in  the  field  and  their 
cash  pay  exceeds  $15  million  a year. 

After  going  over  the  figures,  the  Foundation  felt  that  if  they  were 
to  be  most  useful,  they  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  particular  prob- 
lems in  our  field.  To  handle  this  assignment  for  one  problem,  salaries, 
the  Foundation  asked  Sidney  G.  Tickton*  to  prepare  a report  com- 
paring salaries  of  professional  and  technical  workers  providing  special- 
ized services  for  the  blind  with  those  of  persons  in  other  occupations 
and  industries. 

Mr.  Tickton’s  report  brings  into  focus  a number  of  facts  which  all 
should  know.  It  gives  us  a “working  tool”  with  which  to  explain  to 
policy  makers  for  our  activities — such  as  members  of  state  legislatures, 
congressmen,  trustees  of  organizations  for  the  blind,  etc. — what  has  to 
be  done  salarywise  in  our  field  if  we  are  to  attract  to  it  and  keep  a suffi- 
cient number  of  technical  and  professional  workers.  Without  them  all 
our  efforts  to  train,  educate  and  counsel  blind  children  and  adults  and 
to  place  them  in  jobs  will  be  of  no  avail. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  long  worked  for  the 
development  of  a first-class  corps  of  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel. We  knew  this  was  needed  in  order  to  be  more  effective  in  serving 

* Manager,  Technical  Services,  The  Seventh  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Author: 
Rebuilding  Human  Lives:  The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped,  Part  One: 
Trained  Rehabilitation  Workers:  How  Much  Are  They  Paid?  (1957):  Government 
Payments  to  the  Aged  For  Their  Public  Care  in  the  State  of  New  York  (1956);  The 
Budget  in  Transition  (1955). 
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blind  persons.  After  looking  over  the  figures  in  Mr.  Tickton’s  report, 
we  can  only  wonder  how  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  so  little 
pay.  The  American  people  through  tax-supported  programs  and 
through  voluntary  gifts  have  made  clear  their  readiness  to  assist  blind 
persons  to  overcome  the  disabilities  that  blindness  imposes.  If  this 
generous  support  is  to  be  translated  into  meaningful  and  constructive 
services  it  will  require  first-class  personnel  who  can  be  secured  only  by 
paying  realistic  salaries. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  THEY  PAID ? 


I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  FINDINGS 


Today,  400  voluntary  and  governmental  agencies  provide  the  blind 
with  a great  variety  of  specialized  services — education,  vocational  train- 
ing, social  services,  psychological  assistance,  braille  instruction,  job 
placement,  etc.  Their  aim  is  to  integrate  the  blind  as  active  members 
of  society  and  to  make  them  as  self-sustaining  as  possible.  Success  is 
evident  at  every  turn;  blind  workers  are  employed  in  industry  and 
commerce,  blind  individuals  are  doing  such  unexpected  jobs  as  teach- 
ing, legal  work,  and  even  scientific  research.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  views  these  successes  as  demonstrations  of  what  can  be 
done  when  the  reservoirs  of  personnel  strength  have  been  tapped  and 
permitted  to  flow  into  constructive  channels. 

The  national  attention  now  being  paid  to  problems  of  the  blind 
grew  out  of  small  beginnings  more  than  a century  ago.  However,  one 
thing  about  the  history  is  clear.  Despite — 

the  passage  of  many  laws  benefiting  the  blind  by  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures; 

the  development  of  increasingly  effective  services  for  the  blind 
by  government  and  private  agencies;  and 

the  increasing  country-wide  solicitude  over  the  blind  person  and 
his  problems* 


• The  average  individual  can  probably  figure  out  how  he  could  get  along  with 
one  arm  or  one  leg,  but  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  without  eyes. 
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the  American  public  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  key  factors  in  the 
process  of  converting  a dependent  blind  person  into  a strong,  inde- 
pendent workman,  or  the  blind  child  into  an  accomplished  student — 
that  is,  to  the  small  group  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  who 
actually  carry  on  the  necessary  training  and  rehabilitation  activities — 
and  most  important  of  all,  to  how  much  they  are  paid.  Whether  sighted 
or  blind  themselves,  these  workers  are  now,  have  been,  and  will  always 
be  the  key  to  success;  yet  the  public  gives  little  thought  to  their  part  in 
the  dramatic  stories  that  make  the  headlines.  There  are  only  a few 
thousand  of  these  people.  They  are  scattered  across  the  country,  and 
until  recently  we  did  not  know — 

where  they  are 
how  many  there  are 
what  their  jobs  are 
what  their  training  is 
what  their  salaries  are,  etc. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1955,  however,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  asked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  a nation-wide  survey  of  personnel  and  agencies 
serving  the  blind.  The  Bureau’s  report  with  its  103  tables  and  detailed 
appendices  provided  the  Foundation  with  a great  volume  of  statistical 
data.  Information  on  salaries  has  now  been  analyzed  and  compared 
with  information  on  amounts  paid  in  other  occupations  and  in  other 
industries.  The  comparisons  provide  the  following  thought-provoking 
facts: 

1.  Despite  their  long  training,  experience,  and  study,  many  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  for  the  blind  are  paid  less  than 
private  secretaries,  truck  drivers,  or  shipping  clerks — persons 
whose  jobs  require  a minimum  of  training  and  background. 

2.  Professional  workers  for  the  blind  are  paid  less  on  the  average 
than  those  serving  others  who  are  handicapped.  For  example,  in 
1955,  a social  worker  doing  case  work  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
received  $640  a year  less  on  the  average  than  a social  case  worker 
for  agencies  serving  the  handicapped  generally. 

3.  Rehabilitation  counselors  working  for  government  agencies  for 
the  blind  were  paid  $658  a year  less  on  the  average  in  1955  than 
counselors  working  for  government  agencies  serving  the  handi- 

^ capped  generally.  Salaries  were  lower  in  21  out  of  the  29  states 
for  which  data  were  available. 
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4-  Salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  residential  schools*  are  at  the 
low  end  of  the  education  scale.  Despite  their  extensive  experi- 
ence, the  difficulty  of  their  assignments  and  their  post-graduate 
professional  training  in  many  cases,  these  teachers  are  on  the 
average  paid  substantially  less  than  public  school  teachers  with 
comparable  backgrounds. 

5.  The  unfavorable  salary  position  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  resi- 
dential schools  is  relatively  about  the  same  as  it  was  before  World 
War  II.  They  were  much  underpaid  then — they  are  much  un- 
derpaid now.  (This  is  the  only  class  of  workers  for  the  blind  on 
which  prewar  data  are  available). 

6.  In  comparable  job  classifications,  salaries  paid  most  professional 
and  technical  workers  by,  private  agencies  serving  the  blind  (the 
original  leaders  in  the  field  of  service  to  the  blind)  were  notably 
lower,  on  the  average,  than  those  paid  by  government  agencies. 

7.  Many  professional  and  technical  persons  serving  the  blind  were 
far  down  on  the  salary  scale  for  trained  personnel,  receiving  less 
than  $3,250  a year  ($62.50  a week).  Included  were  57  per  cent  of 
the  home  teachers  for  the  blind,  35  per  cent  of  the  workshop 
supervisory  personnel,  33  per  cent  of  the  residential  school  teach- 
ers, and  12  per  cent  of  the  other  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

8.  A significant  number  of  these  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers were  blind  themselves  or  had  low  visual  acuity.  Typically, 
they  had  held  their  positions  for  more  than  five  years:  they  were 
in  effect  “boxed  in”  to  their  jobs  without  real  ability  either  to 
seek  other  positions  or  to  campaign  aggressively  for  higher 
salaries  for  their  present  jobs. 

9.  At  the  top  supervisory  and  administrative  levels,  workers  for 
the  blind  were  paid  on  the  average  at  rates  below  the  wages 
received  by  many  classes  of  workmen.  Many  would  have  been 
better  off  financially  if  they  had  become  railroad  conductors  or 
baggagemen,  tool  and  die  workers,  or  top  grade  draftsmen. 

* All  salary  figures  reported  are  for  full  time  personnel  who  receive  cash  salaries 
exclusively  for  their  services  and  are  not  paid  in  part  through  maintenance  (see 
Technical  Report,  page  12).  For  persons  who  receive  maintenance  as  part  of  their 
salary,  the  adding  of  a fair  value  for  the  items  involved  will  bring  them  up  salary- 
wise  to  other  persons  holding  similar  jobs  without  maintenance.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data  indicated  that  maintenance  was  provided  for  less  than  13  per 
cent  of  the  full  time  professional  and  technical  workers  in  the  field. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  commanding  fact  which  emerges  from  our  research  is  that  the 
salaries  of  professional  and  technical  persons  serving  the  blind  are 
unbelievably  low.  They  compare  unfavorably  with  salaries  in  com- 
parable fields.  They  compare  unfavorably  with  salaries  for  work  which 
requires  less  training  and  experience..  They  are  so  inadequate  as  to 
make  it  absurd  for  newcomers  to  consider  acquiring  the  background 
and  training  needed  to  enter  the  field. 

Low  salaries  are,  of  course,  not  news.  Many  public  school  teachers 
are  paid  poorly;  so  are  many  nurses,  medical  technicians,  physical 
therapists,  librarians,  college  professors,  ministers,  etc.  But  what  stands 
out  is  that  the  American  enterprise  system  has  long  paid  top  salaries 
to  persons  in  key  spots  in  our  economy.  The  skilled  workman,  the 
foreman,  the  tool  and  die  maker,  the  group  leader  in  the  shop,  have 
commanded  attention.  They  have  always  led  the  list  salarywise. 

In  work  for  the  blind  the  key  people  are  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers — 

the  teachers  in  the  residential  and  public  schools 

the  vocational  counselors  at  agencies  for  the  blind 

the  rehabilitation  specialists 

the  braille  instructors 

the  social  caseworkers 

the  workshop  supervisors 

They  must  be  paid  at  competitive  levels,  for  without  such  people,  and 
without  trainees  for  the  future,  all  other  money  spent  for  the  blind 
may  as  well  be  sent  down  the  drain. 

Everyone  knows  the  cost  of  training  the  blind  is  amply  compen- 
sate^ for  by  the  goods  they  produce  and  the  services  they  render,  the 
taxes  they  pay,  and  the  public  assistance  they  no  longer  need.  Everyone 
also  knows  that  to  teach,  train,  and  counsel  the  blind  and  to  help  place 
them  in  permanent  jobs  takes  personnel  with  a substantial  technical 
and  professional  background.  Let  everyone  know  also  that  it  takes 
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salaries  comparable  to  those  in  other  occupations  to  obtain  new  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  and  to  keep  those  we  now  have! 

Nation-wide,  the  need  for  professional  and  technical  personnel  of 
all  types  is  already  great.  It  promises  to  become  so  much  greater  that 
the  country  simply  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  motivates  the  small  group  of  dedicated  people  working  for  the 
blind.  To  pay  them  less  than  competitive  salaries  at  a time  like  this, 
then,  is  foolhardy;  and  it  is  wasteful  and  will  prove  increasingly  expen- 
sive to  the  country  in  the  long  run. 
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III.  TECHNICAL  REPORT 


This  technical  report  presents  information  on  salaries  paid  twenty- 
five  groups  of  professional  and  technical  persons  employed  by  agencies 
engaged  in  services  for  the  blind,  and  compares  them  with  salaries  paid 
in  other  occupations  and  industries.  Although  most  of  the  material 
studied  covers  the  latter  part  of  1955,  our  examination  of  available 
data  for  subsequent  periods  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  relationship 
shown  between  salaries  of  workers  for  the  blind  and  those  of  other 
persons  are  about  the  same  now  as  they  were  two  and  a half  years  ago. 

The  report  does  not  try  to  present  “census-type”  information  cover- 
ing all  workers  for  the  blind.  It  is  limited  to  major  categories  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  and,  within  these  groups,  to  those  who 
are  working  full  time  for  cash  salaries  (that  is,  it  excludes  persons 
whose  maintenance  is  part  of  their  remuneration). 

This  technical  report  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Salaries  of  workers  for  the  blind.  (What  salaries  were  paid 
various  professional  and  technical  persons?) 

2.  Comparative  salaries.  (How  do  salaries  of  workers  for  the 
blind  compare  with  salaries  of  workers  in  other  trades  and 
professions?) 

3.  Historical  movements  of  teachers’  salaries.  (How  have  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  fared  since  before  the  war?) 

This  report  includes  also  two  statistical  appendix  sections  contain- 
ing: 

I.  A series  of  statistical  tables 

II.  A series  of  statistical  notes  which  set  forth  the  sources  of  the 
figures  and  the  bases  of  their  compilation. 

The  appendix  sections  are  an  integral  part  of  this  report.  The 
summary  tables  appearing  in  the  text  refer  to  them  directly  and,  there- 
fore, carry  a minimum  number  of  footnotes,  qualifications,  and  source 
references. 


Most  of  the  data  on  salaries  paid  workers  for  the  blind  were  gath- 
ered originally  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  part  of  a nation- 
wide survey  conducted  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  At 
our  request,  some  of  the  schedules  were  retabulated  to  provide  the  new 
subtotals  needed  for  this  report.  Our  data  now  represent  average  an- 
nual salaries  of  “full  time  personnel  whose  salary  did  not  include  main- 
tenance” * (excluding  thereby  workers  who  received  all  or  part  of  their 
maintenance  as  part  of  their  salary,  and  also  excluding  part-time  work- 
ers— defined  for  this  report  as  persons  working  less  than  thirty  hours  a 
week).  As  a result,  our  data  differ  from  the  monthly  salary  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — some  of  which  included  either  part- 
time  workers  or  persons  receiving  some  maintenance — and  we  take 
sole  responsibility  for  the  figures  presented  in  this  report,  the  compari- 
sons made,  and  the  conclusions  drawn.  ** 

I.  Annual  Salaries  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

1.  During  the  latter  part  of  1955  average  salaries  of  professional 
and  technical  persons  working  for  the  blind  were  concentrated  in  the 
$3,000  to  $4,400  a year  range.  In  cases  where  comparable  job  classifica- 
tions existed,  average  salaries  paid  by  private  agencies — the  original 
leaders  in  the  field — were  usually  lower  than  those  paid  by  government 
organizations.  The  figures,  excluding  data  for  senior  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  who  are  discussed  on  page  1 5,  are  compared 
in  Table  1. 


* The  average  used  is  the  “median,”  which  is  the  middle  salary  in  a series  when 
all  salaries  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  their  size;  that  is,  half  the  positions 
are  paid  the  median  salary  or  more,  and  half  the  positions  are  paid  the  median 
salary  or  less. 

**  Although  our  figures  are  only  for  persons  whose  salaries  did  not  include  main- 
tenance as  part  of  their  compensation,  the  data  are  believed  to  be  representative  of 
all  salaries  in  the  field  when  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  cash  value  of  the 
maintenance  provided. 
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TABLE  1 

Salaries  Paid  Workers  for  the  Blind1 
Average  Annual  Rate — September  1955 


Average  Salary 
Specific  Jobs  in  Government 

Agencies 

Average  Salary 
in  Private 
Agencies 

Average  Salary 
All  Agencies 
Combined 

Teachers  in  Residential  Schools 

Home  Economics 

$3,48o 

* 

$3,460 

Music 

3,500 

* 

3,48o 

Physical  Education 

3,660 

— 

3,660 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten 

4,38o 

$2 , 900 

3,66o 

Vocational  Training 

3,720 

— 

3,720 

High  School 

3,800 

— 

3,800 

Elementary  School 

3,900 

— 

3,900 

Average 

$3,840 

$2,900 

$3,750 

Professional  and  Technical  Personnel 

Social  Workers 

$4,060 

$3,720 

$3,960 

Braille  Editors 

— 

4,000 

4,000 

Braille  Instructors 

4,500 

* 

4,000 

Librarians 

4,200 

* 

4,200 

Vocational  Counselors 

4,330 

5,040 

4,38o 

Placement  Workers 

4,570 

— 

4,570 

Orientors 

4,730 

* 

4,720 

Average 

$4,300 

$3,730 

$4 , 200 

Other  Specialized  Personnel 

Home  Teachers 

$3,340 

$2,750 

$3,120 

Recreation  Workers 

— 

3,240 

3,240 

Workshop  Supervisory  Personnel 

3,78o 

3,600 

3,7oo 

♦Number  of  persons  reporting  is  too  small  to  permit  calculation  of  an  average  which  would  be 
representative  of  this  particular  category. 

‘Senior  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  excluded.  See  page  is. 
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2.  Although  averages  are  subject  to  a number  of  statistical  limita- 
tions, they  are  indicative  of  the  over-all  salary  levels  of  the  various 
groups.*  They  should  not,  however,  obscure  the  fact  that  a substantial 
percentage  of  the  salaries  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  work- 
ing for  the  blind  fell  below  $3,250  a year  ($62.50  a week),  including  the 
salaries  of — 

57%  of  the  home  teachers 

35%  °f  t^ie  workshop  supervisory  personnel 

33%  residential  school  teachers,  and 

12%  of  the  other  professional  and  technical  personnel. 

A cross-check  of  the  figures  made  it  clear  that  a large  portion  of  the 
persons  at  the  low  end  of  the  salary  scale  were  blind  themselves  or  had 
a low  visual  acuity;  also  that  many  had  held  their  particular  positions 
for  a long  period  of  time.  The  figures  thus  underscored  what  had  al- 
ready been  known  from  common  observation  of  the  field,  that  is,  many 
blind  persons  serving  the  blind  in  teaching  and  other  professional  and 
technical  capacities  have  been  “boxed  in”  to  their  jobs  at  salaries  below 
the  level  warranted  by  the  nature  of  their  positions  or  the  responsibili- 
ties handled.  Because  of  their  visual  disability,  sometimes  complicated 
by  limitations  in  their  formal  professional  training,  these  professional 
and  technical  persons  feel  they  are  unable  to  seek  other  positions  or  to 
campaign  aggressively  for  higher  salaries. 

3.  During  the  latter  part  of  1955  average  salaries  of  senior  super- 
visory and  top  administrative  personnel  acting  in  professional  and 
technical  capacities  for  the  blind  fell  into  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  a year 
bracket.  The  range  of  salaries  paid  within  each  job  category  was  wide, 
due  not  only  to  the  many  types  of  organizations,  their  size,  and  the 
volume  of  their  responsibilities,  but  also  to  considerable  variation  in 
the  backgrounds  and  capacities  of  the  individuals  involved.  A summary 
showing  average  salaries  and  ranges  for  a number  of  categories  appears 
in  Table  2. 


* A nationwide  summary  of  a salary  structure  cannot,  of  course,  point  up  the 
variations  in  pay  due  to  difference  in  training,  experience  and  responsibility  re- 
quired by  jobs  with  similar  titles.  One  school  teaching  position  can  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  a job  with  the  same  title  in  another  school.  One  job  may  provide  special 
privileges,  educational  arrangements,  or  fringe  benefits;  another  may  not.  In  some 
cases  the  job  itself  is  influenced  by  the  background  and  capacity  of  the  person  filling 
it,  and  changes  from  time  to  time  as  the  personnel  turns  over.  On  the  other  hand, 
averages  make  it  possible  to  compare  salaries  paid  workers  for  the  blind  with  those 
paid  in  other  fields  (see  page  17),  and  when  data  are  available,  to  chart  trends  over 
a period  of  years  (see  page  24). 
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TABLE  2 

Salaries  Paid  Top  Personnel  Working  for  the  Blind 
Average  Annual  Rate  and  Ranges,  September  1955 


Specific  Jobs 

Average  Salary 
in  Government 
Agencies 

Average  Salary 
in  Private 
Agencies 

Average  Salary 
All  Agencies 
Combined 

Supervisors  (. Professional , Tech- 

nical  and  Counseling) 

Supervisors  of  Home  Teachers 

$4,750 

— 

$4,750 

Supervisors  of  Vending  Stands 

5,100 

* 

5,ooo 

Supervisors  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

5,ooo 

* 

5,ooo 

Supervisors  of  Social  Workers 

5,200 

$5,200 

5,200 

Supervisors  of  Rehabilitation 

5,500 

— 

5,500 

Average 

$5,050 

$5,ooo 

$5,030 

Approximate  Range  of  Salaries1 

$3,ooo-$8,ooo 

Top  Administrative  Personnel 

Principals  or  Superintendents 

of  Residential  Schools 

$6,000 

— 

$6,000 

Directors  of  Agencies,  Workshops, 

or  Special  Programs  for  the 

Blind 

6,700 

$5,700 

6,300 

Supervisors  of  Teachers  or  of 

Special  Education  Programs 

6,950 

— 

6,950 

Average 

$6 , 700 

$5,700 

$6,300 

Approximate  Range  of  Salaries1 

$2, 000-$ 1 2, 000 

♦Number  of  persons  reporting  is  too  small  to  permit  calculation  of  an  average  which  would  be 
representative  of  this  particular  category. 

!The  lower  end  of  the  range  may  include  a few  persons  working  on  a part- volunteer  basis.  The  upper 
end  of  the  range  also  applies  to  only  a few  individuals. 
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II.  Comparative  Salaries 

1.  Although  the  minimum  requirements  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical jobs  in  work  with  the  blind  involved  considerable  training,  ex- 
perience or  study  (frequently  of  a college  and  postgraduate  nature), 
the  $3,000  to  $4,400  average  annual  salary  level  was  equal  to  the 
amounts  paid  industrial  and  commercial  workers  whose  jobs  required 
only  a relatively  small  amount  of  background  preparation.  A social 
worker  (at  the  average  salary  level)  doing  casework  with  the  blind,  for 
example,  usually  had  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,*  had  completed  one 
or  two  years’  graduate  work,  and  had  three  or  four  years’  professional 
experience  in  the  field.  A private  secretary’s  job  with  the  same  salary 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  filled  by  a person  with  only  a high  school 
diploma  or  6 months  of  business  school  training,  or  its  equivalent,  plus 
two  or  three  years  on-the-job  training.  A comparison  of  salaries  paid 
workers  for  the  blind  with  industrial  and  commercial  salaries  running 
form  $3,000  to  $8,000  appears  in  Table  3. 

* Education  equivalent  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  better  was  reported  by 
89  percent  of  the  social  workers,  82  percent  of  the  vocational  counselors,  79  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  residential  schools,  and  53  percent  of  the  home  teachers  partici- 
pating in  the  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Sixty  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants had  been  employed  in  work  for  the  blind  for  five  years  or  more. 
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TABLE  3 

Salaries  Paid  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Compared  with  Certain  Industrial  and  Commercial  Salaries,  1955 


Workers  for  the  Blind 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Salaries 

Average 

A verage 

Position 

Salary 

Position 

Salary 

Orientors 

$4,720 

Men: 

Railroad  Engineers 

$7,930 

Placement  Workers 

4,570 

Railroad  Conductors 

7,346 

* 

Railroad  Baggagemen 

6,578 

Vocational  Counselors 

4,380 

Electricians,  Maintenance 

5,069 

Millwrights 

4,985 

Librarians 

4,200 

Carpenters,  Maintenance 

4,845 

Heavy  Truck  Drivers 

4,484 

Braille  Instructors 

4,000 

Payroll  Clerks 

4,043 

Draftsmen,  Junior 

3,921 

Braille  Editors 

4,000 

Shipping  Clerks 

3,892 

Social  Workers 

3,96o 

Women 

Private  Secretaries 

4,017 

Residential 

Accounting  Clerks,  Senior 

3,625 

School  Teachers 

3,750 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators, 

Senior 

3,424 

Workshop  Supervisory 

Payroll  Clerks 

3,279 

Personnel 

3,700 

Switchboard  Operators 

3,ooo 

Recreation  Workers 

3,240 

Home  Teachers 

3,120 
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2.  In  the  rehabilitation  field  itself,  persons  working  for  the  blind 
were  paid  less  on  the  average  than  those  serving  other  handicapped 
people  in  situations  where  the  qualifications  for  the  job  should  have 
been  identical.  For  example,  a social  worker  doing  casework  for  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  received  $640  a year  less,  on  the  average,  than  a social 
worker  doing  casework  for  agencies  serving  handicapped  persons 
generally.  Average  salaries  for  a number  of  typical  situations  follow: 

Agencies  for  the  Blind  Agencies  for  All  Handicapped  Persons* 


Social  Worker 

$3»96o 

Social  Worker 

$4,600 

Vocational  Counselor 

4.38o 

Vocational  Counselor 

5,150 

Residential  School 

Special  Teacher  for 

Teacher 

3,750 

the  Disabled 

4,500 

Home  Teacher 

3,120 

3.  The  disparity  in  salaries  is  shown  more  dramatically  by  com- 
paring the  amounts  paid  “rehabilitation  counselors"  by  state  govern- 
ment rehabilitation  agencies  and  state  government  agencies  for  the 
blind. *  **  Here  the  job  description  and  the  qualifications  required  for 
personnel  were  practically  identical.  Nevertheless,  in  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-nine  states  for  which  1956  data  were  obtained,  rehabilitation 
counselors  working  for  agencies  for  the  blind  were  paid  less  than  their 
opposite  number  in  another  state  agency.  Table  4 showing  state  aver- 
ages follows: 

* Data  from  Rebuilding  Human  Lives:  The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped , 
Part  One,  Trained  Rehabilitation  Workers:  How  Much  Are  They  Paid?,  The 
Seventh  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  May  1957.  Data  are  for  1956  and  the  amounts 
may  be  $100  to  $150  higher  on  the  average  than  1955.  This  would  not  affect  the 
comparison  substantially. 

**  In  thirty-four  states  the  state  rehabilitation  agency  for  the  blind  is  separate 
from  the  state  rehabilitation  agency  serving  other  disabled  persons.  In  the  fall  of 
1956  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council  (an  organization  of  officials  of 
State  agencies  engaged  in  rehabilitation  work)  assembled  data  on  salaries  paid  vari- 
ous types  of  personnel.  One  category  that  was  common  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  other  agencies  was  "rehabilitation  counselor."  The  category,  defined  somewhat 
more  broadly  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  classification,  included  some  social 
workers  and  placement  workers,  etc.,  as  well  as  vocational  counselors. 
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TABLE  4 

Salaries  of  Rehabilitation  Counselors 
Fall  of  1956 


State 

State  Agencies 
for  the 
Blind 

State  Agencies 
for  Other  Dis- 
abled Persons 

Amount  Lower 
in  Agencies 
for  the  Blind 

Arizona 

$3,59i 

$4,920 

$1,329 

Connecticut 

4,200 

4,937 

737 

Delaware 

4,860 

5,100 

240 

Florida 

4,152 

5,502 

1,350 

Indiana 

3,800 

4,700 

900 

Kansas 

4,248 

4,296 

48 

Louisiana 

5,660 

6,013 

353 

Maine 

4,056 

3,744 

312* 

Massachusetts 

5,415 

5,100 

3i5* 

Michigan 

4,614 

5,199 

585 

Minnesota 

4,800 

4,520 

280* 

Mississippi 

4,920 

5,800 

880 

Missouri 

4,068 

5,ooo 

932 

Montana 

5,408 

5,052 

356* 

Nebraska 

3,800 

5,320 

1,520 

New  Hampshire 

4,060 

4,070 

10 

New  Mexico 

4,824 

5,520 

696 

New  York 

5,76o 

5,47i 

289* 

North  Carolina 

4,402 

4,374 

28* 

Ohio 

4,5i6 

4,407 

109* 

Oregon 

4,800 

5,208 

408 

Pennsylvania 

4,329 

5,333 

1 ,004 

Rhode  Island 

3,759 

3,490 

269* 

South  Carolina 

4,614 

5,099 

485 

South  Dakota 

3,600 

5,325 

i,725 

Tennessee 

4,251 

4,752 

501 

Texas 

4,5oo 

5,700 

1 ,200 

Washington 

4,934 

5,875 

941 

Wisconsin 

4,656 

5,548 

892 

Average  for  29  States 

$4,54i 

$5,199 

$ 658 

♦Amount  in  agencies  for  the  blind  is  higher  than  in  other  agencies. 
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4.  Despite  the  fact  that  teachers  for  the  blind  need 

(a)  teacher  training, 

(b)  the  additional  training  essential  for  handling  prob- 
lems of  blind  children,  and 

(c)  considerable  experience  with  blind  children 

their  salaries  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  salary  scale  for  professional 
personnel  (see  Tables  1,  2 and  3).  The  fact  is  that  in  1955  teachers  for 
the  blind  in  residential  schools  were  paid  at  the  level  of  public  school 
teachers  in  small  towns,  where  only  minimal  backgrounds  are  required 
(see  Table  5). 

A few  years  ago  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  said:* 

“The  teacher  of  blind  children  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  young  people  in  our  society  who  have  severe 
visual  handicaps.  . . . The  problems  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
incidental  visual  learning  experiences  challenge  the  teacher  to 
be  sufficiently  creative  to  bring  all  experiences  within  arm’s 
reach  or  eye  range  of  each  individual  child  . . . MOST  REGU- 
LAR CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  WOULD  CONSIDER 
THEMSELVES  UNQUALIFIED  TO  MEET  THE  COM- 
PLEX NEEDS  OF  BLIND  PUPILS.”  (Emphasis  ours) 

Nevertheless  teachers  for  the  blind  in  residential  schools  earn  $500  to 
$1,000  a year  less  than  public  school  teachers  with  comparable  back- 
grounds (See  Table  5). 

* Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  Blind,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education*  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  1955,  page  1. 
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TABLE  5 

Salaries  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  in  Residential  Schools 
Compared  with  Salaries  of  Public  School  Teachers,  1955 


Teachers  for  the  Blind 
in  Residential  Schools 

Public  School  Teachers 

Average 

Average 

Category 

Salary 

Category 

Salary 

In  Cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  Popu- 

Elementary 

$3,900 

lation  (where  background  require- 
ments for  public  school  teachers 

High  School 

3,8oo 

are  similar  to  those  of  teachers  for 
the  blind  in  residential  schools) 

Vocational  Training 

3,720 

High  School 

$4,910 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten 

3,660 

Atypical  Classes 

4,673 

Elementary 

4,241 

Physical  Education 

3,660 

In  Towns  of  2,500  to  5,000  Popu- 

Music 

3,48o 

lation  (where  background  require- 
ments for  public  school  teachers 

Home  Economics 

3,460 

are  generally  at  minimum  levels) 

High  School 

4,072 

Elementary 

3,706 

5.  At  supervisory  and  administrative  levels,  top  personnel  in  work 
for  the  blind  were  paid,  on  the  average,  at  rates  below  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  many  classes  of  railroad  employees.  Salarywise  they  were 
about  on  a par,  on  the  average  (that  is,  between  $5,000  and  $7,000  a 
year),  with  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  small  towns  and  princi- 
pals of  elementary  schools  in  the  medium  size  cities.  Some  supervisory 
personnel  serving  the  blind,  even  those  with  extensive  professional 
backgrounds,  were  paid  less,  on  the  average,  than  skilled  industrial 
workmen — such  as  tool  and  die  makers,  senior  draftsmen,  etc.  Salary 
data  for  representative  jobs  in  the  $5,000  to  $8,000  area  are  compared 
with  data  for  jobs  held  by  workers  for  the  blind  in  Table  6. 
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TABLE  6 

Salaries  in  the  $5,000  to  $8,000  Area,  1955 
Work  for  the  Blind  Compared  with  Jobs  in  Industry  and  Education 


Work  for  the  Blind 

Industry  and  Education 

Average 

Average 

Position 

Salary 

Position 

Salary 

Supervisors  of  Teachers  or  of 

Specific  Industry  Jobs 

Special  Education  Programs 

$6,950 

Railroad  Engineer 

$7,930 

Railroad  Conductor 

7,346 

Directors  of  Government  Agencies, 

Railroad  Baggageman 

6,578 

Workshops  or  Special  Programs 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

5,419 

for  the  Blind 

6,700 

Draftsmen,  Senior 
Average  for  Entire  Industries 

5,259 

Principals  or  Superintendents 

Water  Transportation 

6,088 

of  Residential  Schools 

6,000 

Pipe  Line  Transportation 
Petroleum  and  Coal  Prod- 

5,615 

Directors  of  Private  Agencies, 

ucts  Manufacturing 

5,593 

Workshops  or  Special 

Automobile  Manufacturing 

5,440 

Programs  for  the  Blind 

5,700 

Education 

Supervisors  of  Rehabilitation 

5,500 

Superintendents  of  Public 

Schools: 

Supervisors  of  Social  Workers 

5,200 

In  Cities  5,000  to 

10,000  Population 

7,557 

Supervisors  of  Vending  Stands 

5,ooo 

In  Cities  2,500  to 

5,000  Population 

6,623 

Supervisors  of  Vocational 

Principals  of  Elementary 

Rehabilitation 

5,ooo 

Schools: 

In  Cities  100,000  to 

500,000  Population 
In  Cities  30,000  to 

6,664 

100.000  Population 
In  Cities  10,000  to 

30.000  Population 

6,217 

5,832 

In  Cities  5,000  to 

10,000  Population 

5,513 
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III.  Teachers’  Salaries  Since  Before  the  War 

Before  World  War  II,  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  made  a report  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind*  on  the  status  and  salaries  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  residential  schools.  He  sent  questionnaires  to 
all  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  obtained  data  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  considered  representative  of  the  position  of  their  teachers 
in  1939.  An  analysis  of  the  statistical  material  obtained  led  him  to  con- 
clude that: 

“Teachers  of  the  blind  are  decidedly  an  underpaid  group  of 
professional  workers.  Their  salaries  are  far  below  those  paid 
to  their  colleagues  in  public  schools,  and  only  unskilled  labor, 
farming  and  farm  labor  rank  below  them  in  salaries.” 

Comparing  teachers’  salaries  in  1939  and  1955  shows  that: 

1.  In  1939  teachers  of  blind  children  in  elementary 
grades  of  residential  schools  were  paid  consider- 
ably less  on  the  average  than  public  school  teach- 
ers with  comparable  education,  experience  and 
training  (in  cities  of  30,000  to  100,00  population). 

2.  Residential  school  teachers  of  blind  children  in 
high  school  grades  were  paid  considerably  less  on 
the  average  than  public  school  teachers  with 
comparable  education,  experience,  and  training. 

3.  Residential  school  teachers  of  the  blind  were  paid 
less  than  teachers  of  atypical  classes  in  public 
schools. 

4.  Residential  school  teachers  for  the  blind  were 
paid  at  the  level  of  teachers  in  the  smallest  cities 
and  towns  (2,500  to  10,000  population),  where  a 
minimum  of  education  and  background  was  re- 
quired. 

Table  7 summarizing  1939  and  1955  data  follows. 

•Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Their  Status  and  Salaries,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1941. 


The  same 
relative 
» situation 
existed 
in  1955 
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TABLE  7 

Salaries  Paid  Teachers,  1939  and  1955 


Category  of  Teachers 

1939 

1955 

Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Residential  Schools 
High  School  Grades 

$1 ,366 

$3,800 

Physical  Education 

i,3io 

3,660 

Music 

1,245 

3,48o 

Vocational  Education 

1,235 

3,720 

Elementary  School  Grades 

1 ,228 

3,900 

Average,  All  Teachers 

$1 ,256 

$3,750 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools 


Atypical  Classes: 


In  Cities  of  Over  100,000  Population* 

$2,393 

$4,786 

In  Cities  30,000  to  100,000  Population 

i,77i 

4,673 

Elementary  Schools 

In  Cities  of  Over  100,000  Population 

2 ,217 

4,248 

In  Cities  30,000  to  100,000  Populatidn 

1,584 

4,241 

In  Cities  10,000  to  30,000  Population 

1,405 

4,087 

In  Cities  5,000  to  10,000  Population 

1,251 

3,838 

In  Cities  2,500  to  5,000  Population 

1,096 

3,706 

High  Schools 

In  Cities  of  Over  100,000  Population* 

2,672 

4,839 

In  Cities  30,000  to  100,000  Population 

2,029 

4,910 

In  Cities  10,000  to  30,000  Population 

i,779 

4,625 

In  Cities  5,000  to  10,000  Population 

1,607 

4,258 

In  Cities  2,500  to  5,000  Population 

1,410 

4,072 

Note:  For  sources  of  data  and  additional  figures,  see  Statistical  Notes,  Appendix  II. 
♦This  is  the  1939  classification;  in  195s  the  category  was  100,000  to  500,000  population. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Statistical  Tables 

A.  Salaries  of  Persons  Working  for  the  Blind 

Part  I — Government  Agencies 
Part  II — Private  Agencies 

B.  Salaries  of  Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers  Employed 
by  Agencies  Other  Than  Those  Dealing  Primarily  With 
the  Blind 

C.  Salaries  and  Wages  in  Industry,  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Trade 

D.  Salaries  in  Public  Schools  in  Cities  of  Various  Sizes 


table  A — Annual  Salaries  Paid  Workers  for  the  Blind1 
September  1955 
part  1 — Government  Agencies 


Number  Average  Approximate  Range 
Specific  Jobs  Reporting  Salary  of  Salaries 2 


School  Teachers 
Home  Economics 
Music 

Physical  Education 
Vocational  Training 
High  School 
Elementary  School 
Nursery  and  Kindergarten 

Total 

Professional  and  Technical  Personnel 
Social  Workers 
Braille  Editors 
Librarians 

Vocational  Counselors 
Braille  Instructors 
Placement  Workers 
Orientors 

Total 

Supervisors  (. Professional , Technical 
and  Counseling) 

Supervisors  of  Home  Teachers 
Supervisors  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Supervisors  of  Vending  Stands 
Supervisors  of  Social  Workers 
Supervisors  of  Rehabilitation 

Total 

Top  Administrative  Personnel 
Principals  or  Superintendents  of 
Residential  Schools 
Directors  of  Agencies,  Workshops, 
or  Special  Programs  for  the  Blind 
Supervisors  of  Teachers  or  of 
Special  Education  Programs 

Total 

Other  Specialized  Personnel 
Home  Teachers 
Recreation  Workers 
Workshop  Supervisory  Personnel 


21 

52 

17 

46 

6l 

242 

35 

$3,480 

3,5oo 

3,660 

3,720 

3,800 

3,900 

4,38o 

474 

3,840 

$2,000  to  $8,000 

ii5 

4,060 

40 

143 

29 

25 

3i 

4,200 

4,330 

4,5oo 

4,570 

4,730 

383 

4,300 

$2,500  to  $8,000 

12 

4,750 

27 

17 

26 

7 

5,ooo 

5,100 

5,200 

5,500 

89 

5,050 

$3,000  to  $8,000 

20 

6,000 

64 

6,700 

21 

6,950 

105 

6,700 

$4,000  to  $10,000 

128 

3,340 

$2,000  to  $5,000 

72  3,780  2,000  to  9,000 


^Twenty-five  major  categories  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  who  were  working  full  time 
and  whose  compensation  does  not  include  maintenance.  Dashes  indicate  that  all  persons  in  this  group 
are  employed  by  Private  Agencies,  not  Government  Agencies. 

JThe  lower  end  of  the  range  may  include  some  persons  working  on  a part-volunteer  basis. 
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table  A — Annual  Salaries  Paid  Workers  for  the  Blind1 
September  1955 
part  11 — Private  Agencies 


Specific  Jobs 

Number 

Reporting 

Average 

Salary 

Approximate  Range 
of  Salaries 2 

School  Teachers 
Home  Economics 

4 

* 

Music 

3 

* 

Physical  Education 

— 

Vocational  Training 

— 

— 

High  School 

— 

— 

Elementary  School 

— 

— 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten 

13 

$2,900 

Total 

20 

2,900 

$2,000  to  $4,200 

Professional  and  Technical  Personnel 
Social  Workers 

58 

3,720 

Braille  Editors 

7 

4,000 

Librarians 

5 

* 

Vocational  Counselors 

10 

5,040 

Braille  Instructors 

4 

* 

Placement  Workers 

— 

Orientors 

4 

* 

Total 

88 

3,730 

$2,500  to  $9,000 

Supervisors  ( Professional , Technical 

and  Counseling ) 

Supervisors  of  Home  Teachers 

• _ 

Supervisors  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

4 

* 

Supervisors  of  Vending  Stands 

5 

* 

Supervisors  of  Social  Workers 

18 

5,200 

Supervisors  of  Rehabilitation 

— 

Total 

27 

5,ooo 

$3,000  to  $8,000 

Top  Administrative  Personnel 

Principals  or  Superintendents  of 
Residential  Schools 

Directors  of  Agencies,  Workshops, 
or  Special  Programs  for  the  Blind 

100 

5,7oo 

Supervisors  of  Teachers  or  of 
Special  Education  Programs 

— 

Total 

100 

5,7oo 

$2,000  to  $12,000 

Other  Specialized  Personnel 
Home  Teachers 

43 

2,750 

$2,000  to  $3,700 

Recreation  Workers 

15 

3,240 

2,000  to  5,000 

Workshop  Supervisory  Personnel 

98 

3,600 

2,000  to  9,000 

twenty-five  major  categories  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  who  were  working  full  time 
and  whose  compensation  does  not  include  maintenance.  Dashes  indicate  that  all  persons  in  this  group 
are  employed  by  government  agencies,  not  private  agencies. 

the  lower  end  of  the  range  may  include  some  workers  on  a part-volunteer  basis. 

♦Number  of  persons  reporting  is  too  small  to  permit  calculation  of  an  average  which  would  be 
representative  of  this  particular  category. 
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TABLE  B 

Salaries  of  Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers,  1956 

(In  Agencies  Other  Than  Those  Dealing  Primarily  With  the  Blind) 


Average  Annual  Salary 

Occupation 

Employees 
of  U.  S. 
Government 

Employees 
of  Other 
Organizations 

Approximate  Range 
of  Salaries 

Physical  Therapists 

$4,962 

$4,425 

$2,500*  to  $9,500 

Occupational  Therapists 

4,948 

4,340 

2,600*  to  7,800 

Social  Workers  in  Rehabil- 
itation Work 

5,447 

4,600 

3,000*  to  8,990 

Speech  Therapists 
Advanced  Certificate 



4,900 

3,600  to  8,500 

Basic  Certificate 

— 

4,200 

3,600  to  5,500 

Speech  Teachers  for  the 
Disabled 



4,500 

2,600*  to  6,000 

Rehabilitation  Counselors 

— 

5,150 

2,400*  to  7,200 

Psychological  Counselors 

— 

5,185 

3,500  to  7,650 

♦The  lower  end  of  the  range  may  include  salaries  for  part-time  or  part-volunteer  workers. 

Source:  Rebuilding  Human  Lives:  The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped,  Part  One,  Trained  Reha- 
bilitation Workers:  How  Much  Are  They  Paid?,  The  Seventh  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  May  1957. 
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TABLE  C 

Salaries  and  Wages  in  Industry,  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Trade,  1955 


Specific  Positions 

Industry  Averages 

Occupation 

Salary 

Classification 

Salary 

Railroad  Occupations 

Radio  Broadcasting  and 

Engineers 

$7, 930 

Television 

$6,333 

Conductors 

7,346 

Water  Transportation 

6,088 

Baggagemen 

6,578 

Pipe  Line  Transportation 

5,615 

Firemen 

6,464 

Petroleum  and  Coal  Products 

Manufacturing 

5,593 

Industrial  and  Technical 

Automobile  Manufacturing 

5,440 

Occupations 

Highway  Freight  Trans- 

Tool and  Die  Makers 

5,419 

portation 

5,130 

Draftsmen,  Senior 

5,259 

Metal  Mining 

4,990 

Electricians,  Maintenance 

5,069 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

4,969 

Pipefitters,  Maintenance 

5,049 

Wholesale  Trade 

4,777 

Millwrights 

4,985 

Printing  Industry 

4,727 

Carpenters,  Maintenance 

4,845 

Railroad  Transportation 

4,701 

Painters,  Maintenance 

4,663 

Bituminous  Coal  Mining 

4,555 

Oilers,  Powerplant 

3,98o 

Paper  Manufacturing 

4,524 

Draftsmen,  Junior 

3,92i 

Electrical  Machinery 

Manufacturing 

4,474 

Other  Occupations 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

4,041 

Men: 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real 

Drivers,  Heavy  Trucks 

4,484 

Estate 

4,032 

Accounting  Clerks,  Senior 

4,3i6 

Food  Manufacturing 

3,98o 

Payroll  Clerks 

4,043 

Anthracite  Mining 

3,871 

Shipping  Clerks 

3,892 

Retail  Trade 

3,221 

Tabulating  Machine 

Tobacco  Manufacturing 

2,941 

Operators 

3,765 

Apparel  Manufacturing 

2,851 

Women: 

Private  Secretaries 

4,017 

Accounting  Clerks,  Senior 

3,625 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

Operators,  Senior 

3,424 

Payroll  Clerks 

3,279 

Switchboard  Operators 

3,000 

Note:  For  sources  of  data  and  a description  of  the  figures,  see  Statistical  Notes,  Appendix  11 
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TABLE  D 

Salaries  in  Public  Schools  in  Cities  of  Various  Sizes,  1955 


Position  Salary  Position  Salary 


Public  School  Teachers 

Cities  Over  500,000 

High  School 

$6,095 

Junior  High 

5,248 

Atypical  Classes 

5,414 

Elementary 

5,344 

Kindergarten 

Cities  100,000  to  500,000 
High  School 

5,030 

4,839 

Junior  High 

4,416 

Atypical  Classes 

4,786 

Elementary 

4,248 

Kindergarten 

4,336 

Cities  30,000  to  100,000 

High  School 

4,910 

Junior  High 

4,582 

Atypical  Classes 

4,673 

Elementary 

4,241 

Kindergarten 

Cities  10,000  to  30,000 
High  School 

4,324 

4,625 

Junior  High 

4,32i 

Elementary* 

4,087 

Towns  5,000  to  10,000 
High  School 
Junior  High 
Elementary* 

$4,258 

4,016 

3,838 

Towns  2,500  to  5,000 
High  School 
Junior  High 
Elementary* 

4,072 

3,727 

3,706 

Principals  of  Elementary 
Public  Schools 
Cities  100,000  to  500,000 
Cities  30,000  to  100,000 
Cities  10,000  to  30,000 
Cities  5,000  to  10,000 

6,664 

6,217 

5,832 

5,513 

Principals  of  Junior  High 
Schools 

Cities  100,000  to  500,000 
Cities  30,000  to  100,000 
Cities  10,000  to  30,000 
Cities  5,000  to  10,000 

7,175 

6,849 

6,229 

5,612 

Superintendents  of  Public 
Schools 

Cities  5,000  to  10,000 
Cities  2 , 500  to  5 , 000 

7,557 

6,623 

♦Including  Kindergarten. 

Note:  For  sources  of  data,  see  Statistical  Notes,  Appendix  II. 
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APPENDIX  II 


Statistical  Notes  on  Sources  and  Bases  of  Figures 

The  data  on  salaries  paid  workers  for  the  blind  were  assembled  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1955-56  as  part  of  a nation-wide  survey  conducted 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  At  our  request,  some  of 
the  schedules  were  retabulated  a short  time  ago  in  order  to  provide 
the  new  subtotals  needed  for  this  report.  The  data  now  presented  rep- 
resent average  annual  salaries  of  “full  time  personnel  whose  salary  did 
not  include  maintenance.”  They  exclude,  therefore,  those  workers  who 
received  all  or  part  of  their  maintenance  as  a portion  of  their  salaries, 
as  well  as  part-time  workers  (defined  for  this  report  as  persons  working 
less  than  thirty  hours  a week — that  is,  six  hours  a day,  five  days  a week 
on  the  average). 

The  Bureau’s  full  report,  “National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards 
and  Personnel  Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind,  1955”,*  included 
information  on  many  subjects.  Data  on  salaries  were  reported  on  three 
bases:  (1)  irrespective  of  maintenance,  (2)  with  some  maintenance 
provided  as  part  of  compensation,  and  (3)  without  any  maintenance  as 
part  of  compensation.  Because  maintenance  varies  so  much  as  between 
one  job  and  another,  our  report  analyzes  only  the  jobs  without  main- 
tenance. The  retabulation  excludes  from  these  figures  data  for  persons 
working  less  than  a full-time  week. 

Although  our  salary  figures  cover  a smaller  number  of  people  than 
do  those  of  the  Bureau,  the  data  in  our  report  are  more  homogeneous 
and  permit  a direct  comparison  between  salaries  paid  workers  for  the 
blind  and  salaries  in  other  fields.  To  facilitate  the  comparison,  we 
placed  all  figures  on  an  annual  basis. 

Although  workers  whose  salaries  are  included  in  this  report  did 
not  receive  any  maintenance  as  part  of  their  compensation,  they  did 


* A summary  of  the  findings  was  published  in  July  1957  issue  °f  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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receive  various  fringe  benefits,  vacations  with  pay,  paid  holidays,  etc. 
Our  examination  of  the  data  available  on  these  matters  leads  us  to 
believe  that  workers  for  the  blind  fare  about  as  well  in  this  respect  as 
those  in  other  fields.  Where  differences  exist,  we  do  not  believe  they 
are  large  enough  to  change  substantially  the  salary  relationships  shown 
in  this  report. 

One  major  objective  of  the  Bureau's  survey  was  to  discover  what 
actually  were  the  professional  administrative  and  technical  positions 
in  the  field.  Both  employers  and  employees  were  asked  to  describe  their 
duties  and  job  requirements.  When  the  replies  were  received,  the  Bu- 
reau developed  a list  of  occupational  titles  to  reflect  the  duties  dis- 
charged, irrespective  of  what  a job  happened  to  be  called  in  a particu- 
lar agency.  Our  report  uses  the  Bureau’s  job  titles  and  descriptions.* 
It  is  confined,  however,  to  jobs  which  require  (or  should  require)  a 
substantial  amount  of  professional  or  technical  training  and  back- 
ground. Purely  administrative  assignments  (such  as  those  provided  by  a 
sales  agent,  treasurer,  or  a public  relations  official),  and  technical  jobs 
requiring  only  a limited  technical  training  or  apprenticeship  (a  braille 
bookbinder,  for  instance),  are  excluded. 

In  the  appendix  to  its  report,  the  Bureau  pointed  out  that 

“In  the  shortage  occupations,  agencies  have  undoubtedly 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  persons  who  have  less  education 
and  experience  than  may  be  desirable , but  hiring  officers 
everywhere  have  had  to  make  similar  compromises.”  (Emphasis 
supplied). 

In  particular  situations,  therefore,  the  lower  salaries  paid  workers 
for  the  blind  may  actually  reflect  lower  qualifications  and  capacities  of 
the  individual  involved  than  the  job  calls  for.  The  more  common 
situation  is  the  substitution  of  job  experience  for  formal  education  or 
technical  training.  It  is  noted  in  this  connection  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  persons  for  whom  data  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  had  more 
than  five  years  service  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  noted  also  that  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree  or  better  was  reported  by 
89  per  cent  of  the  social  case  workers,  82  per  cent  of  the  vocational 
counselors,  79  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  residential  schools,  and  53 
per  cent  of  the  home  teachers. 


* In  a few  cases  job  classifications  were  consolidated  where  the  character  of  the 
data  on  salaries  reported  indicated  this  could  be  done  without  hampering  the  use- 
fulness of  the  data. 
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The  data  included  in  this  report  on  salaries  paid  outside  the  field 
of  service  to  the  blind  were  obtained  from  the  files  and  reports  of 
government  agencies  and  private  organizations.  A summary  of  the 
sources  of  the  data  and  a brief  description  of  their  bases  follows: 

1.  Salaries  in  Rehabilitation  Work  Generally,  1956  ( Table  B) 

The  report  entitled  “Rebuilding  Human  Lives:  The  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped,  Part  One,  Trained  Rehabilitation  Workers:  How 
Much  Are  They  Paid?  A Comparison  of  Salaries  with  Other  Occupa- 
tions" (issued  by  The  Seventh  Company,  Inc.,  60  East  56th  Street,  New 
York)  provides  data  on  salaries  paid  in  1956  to  various  types  of  re- 
habilitation workers — occupational  therapists,  social  workers,  rehabili- 
tation counselors,  etc.  The  Statistical  Notes  accompanying  that  report 
(pages  59-64)  indicate  the  sources  of  the  data  and  the  basis  of  their 
compilation. 

2.  Salaries  in  Industry,  Commerce,  Transportation,  and  Trade 

(Table  C) 

Railroad  Occupations:  Data  for  Class  I railroads  were  tabulated 
from  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  in  1953  and  1956.  Figures  for  1955  are 
interpolations. 

Other  Industrial  and  Technical  Occupations  (Large  Urban  Areas): 
Data  on  weekly  or  hourly  earnings  in  selected  plant  and  office  opera- 
tions in  large  urban  areas  are  gathered  regularly  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  We  calculated  the  annual 
amounts  for  1955  by  assuming  payments  are  made  for  a forty-hour 
week  in  the  case  of  plant  jobs  and  a fifty-two-week  work  year,  including 
paid  vacations  for  both  plant  and  office  jobs.  We  then  weighted  the 
figures  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  reported  for  each  city. 
Although  this  procedure  provided  figures  representative  of  urban  areas 
only,  the  data  are  considered  indicative  of  salary  levels  for  the  count!*}' 
as  a whole  because  such  a large  proportion  of  industrial  employment  is 
concentrated  in  cities  and  their  suburbs. 

Industry  Averages:  The  figures  are  estimates  prepared  for  1955  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  published  in  “National  Income  and 
Product  1956,"  the  national  income  supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  July  1957.  The  particular  industries  shown  in  the  table 
were  picked  so  as  to  provide  variety  for  comparisons.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  be  completely  inclusive. 

Private  Secretaries  (Large  Cities):  Data  on  weekly  earnings  in  eighty- 
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five  large  cities  in  the  United  States  were  assembled  for  September  1, 
1955,  by  the  National  Office  Management  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Association  described  the  job  as  follows: 

“Fully  qualified  stenographer  to  senior  executive(s).  Performs 
work  of  a confidential  and  technical  nature.  Takes  dictation 
by  shorthand  and/or  transcribing  machine.  Schedules  appoint- 
ments. Handles  telephone  calls.  Has  thorough  knowledge  re- 
quired of  routines,  personnel,  functions,  and  policies  to  relieve 
executive(s)  of  minor  duties.” 

We  calculated  annual  figures,  assuming  a fifty-two-week  work  year, 
including  paid  vacations.  Averages  were  weighted  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  data  were  reported  for  each  city.  Al- 
though this  procedure  weighted  the  larger  cities  more  heavily,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  adjust  totals  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
secretaries  in  each  city. 

3.  Salaries  in  Public  Schools  in  Cities  of  Varfous  Sizes  ( Table  D) 

The  figures  are  estimates  of  salaries  for  the  school  year  starting 
September  1955.  They  are  the  averages  of  the  medians  reported  by  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the  1954-55  school  year  and  the 
1 956-57  school  year  in  “Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  of  Urban  School 
Employees,  1956-57,”  Research  Bulletin , Vol.  XXXV,  No.  2,  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1957.  Estimates  were 
necessary  because  the  National  Education  Association  did  not  make  a 
survey  for  the  1955-56  school  year. 

4.  Salaries  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Teachers 

in  Public  Schools , 1939  ( Table  7) 

Data  are  from  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Their 
Status  and  Salaries,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1941,  pages  25 
and  37,  and  in  all  cases  are  median  salaries.  Dr.  Berthold  reports  his 
data  for  salaries  paid  teachers  in  public  schools  were  obtained  from 
the  National  Education  Association’s  “Salaries  of  School  Employees, 
1 938-39,”  Research  Bulletin  XVII,  March  1939,  pages  76  and  77. 
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